AFTER THE BATTLE

Aguinaldo and informed him that he must leave the
arsenal, but I would allow him to take up his quar-
ters in Cavite town.

From my observation of Aguinaldo and his advis-
ers I decided that it would be unwise to co-operate
with him or his adherents in an official manner.
Aside from permitting him to establish himself ashore,
the only aid rendered him was a gift of some Mauser
rifles and an old smooth-bore gun that had been aban-
doned by the Spanish. He mounted the gun on a
float, but I declined to grant his request that our
launches tow it across the bay. In short, my policy
was to avoid any entangling alliance with the insur-
gents, while I appreciated that, pending the arrival
of our troops, they might be of service in clearing
the long neck of land that stretches out from Cavite
Peninsula to the environs of Manila.1

Their numbers increasing by daily additions, the
Filipinos slowly but surely drove the Spaniards back
toward the city. By day we could see their attacks,
and by night we heard their firing. We had some
negotiations with them in regard to the disposition
of Spanish prisoners and the transfer of Spanish
women and children who had fallen into their hands;
and again, at the request of the Spanish captain-
general, Don Basilio Augustin Davila, I asked Agui-
naldo's good offices in securing free passage through
the insurgent lines for Don Basilio's own family,
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